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ABSTRACT 

This guide to inservice education is designed to help 
people in school systems (teachers, administrators, counselors, 
evaluators, and paraprofessionals) with the selection and use of the 
skills and knowledge of those university faculty committed to 
inservice education. Consultants are listed who are milling to serve 
as leaders of workshops, seminars, and rap sessions and in 
consultation with individuals or small groups of school system 
educators. Beans of contacting these consultants are included. The 
consultants are also available to form technical assistance teams 
(TATs) for purposes of teacher center development, competency-based 
program development and implenentation, desegregation planning and 
training, etc. (Author) 
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A SERVICE OF T!IH DISSEM JATION TE.VM 



Thifs preliminary edition of a universi? y-wide gi !.!■-• to inst'rvice educa- 
tion Is designed to l.elp thor?c in school sy.sturtij (t-i-chers » administrators, 
counselors, evaluators and parapro£fc;ssiona!.s> witft the sfliiction and use 
of the skilia and knowledge of thoso university faculty cotnmitted to in- 
service t^lucation. The listed prof-consultants are willing to serve in 
capacities such as leader.-; of works^hops, nemit>ars, rap sessions, and con- 
sultation with individuals or small groups of school syt?tom educators. Also^ 
these prof-consultants are available to form technical assistance teams (TAT's) 
for purposes of teacher center development, competency-based program develop- 
mt-nt and implementation, desegregation planning and training, etc. 

The current list of willin;.; prof-consultants has heen compiled from a 
Division of Teacher Education Dissemination Team survey during the tall and 
spring semesters of academic year 1973-7A at Indiana University-Bloomington . 
Faculty members and advanced grviduate students in the divisions/^'-J' art^ionts of 
education at all of the Indiana University campuses were asked to I- '^K their 
areas of expertise for inctu^5ion in this compilation. Because the Itial re- 
sponse to this survey request was less than the majority of potenti.' contrib- 
utors to thii? prototype, a more formal and extensive edition of this pre- 
liminary document is planned in order that more names can be adde.' : s available 
consultants. 

This document consists of six parts. The first section, "Introduction- 
possible Helpful Tidbits," is basically designed as an overview and a state-of- 
the-art discussion about consulting and inservice education. The second part, 
"Inservice Edtscators-Those Who Are Willitu',," is an alphabetical listing of prof- 
consultants describing their areas of expertise along with their office telephone 
numbers, office buildings and room numbers, and campus locations. The third 
segment, "Primary Interest Groups," contains catalogued descriptors for certain 
groups who are more likely to utilize or possess a special interest in some of 
the services ratlier than other groups. For example, there are listings for the 
primary attention of the administrator, the adult, the counselor, the evaluator, 
the paraprofessional, the parent, and the teacher. Section four, "Conventional 
Disciplines," is a classification of expertise areas according to the traditional 
campus departmental scheme. Categories include classical specialties such as 
art education, elementary education, reading education, science education, etc. 
The fifth part has beer, dubbed, "Emerging Educationese." This section consists 
of groupings of non-conventional descriptors that are presently quite common in 
the jargon of education. Examples of some of the groupings are behavior analysis, 
communication -^killp, cultural pluralism, humanistic approaches, etc. And lastly, 
the sixth part, "Other Sources of Help," J-? a listing of centers and/or agencies 
usually composed of programmatic gro-tps cf faculty members found on the various 
campuses of Indiana University. Tiie';e group-^ of uni ^^ersity faculty who offer 
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their services » such as the Center for Innovation in Teaching the Handicapped, 
Multicultural Educational Development Program, the International Consortium on 
Options in Public Education, the Social Studies Development Center, etc., are 
listed alphabetically. 

The abbreviations and /or acronyms used in section tiro, "inservice Educa- 
tors-Those Mho Are Willing," are as follows: lUB"Indiana University-Blcoraington; 
lUFW-Indiana University-Fort Wayne; IUK»Indiana University-Kokomo; IUPUI«Indiana 
University-Purdue University at Indianapolis; and lUSB-Indiana University-South 
Bend. In sections three, four, and five of this document where classification 
schemes are found, one will find alphabetically ordered short phrases describing 
very specific areas of the broader subsection. The nuraber(s) listed after a 
short phrase refers to a given consultant (s) found directly below the collection 
of short descriptors. 

The procurance of the services of a given individual or group of faculty 
members appears to be a negotiable contingency. Some faculty will lend their 
services free of charge; some will request transportation and meal costs only; 
and others will specify a designated consultant honorarium. You may want to 
contact the individual faculty member directly (phone numbers and mailing 
addresses have been upi'ated as of April 1, 1974) or you may wish to contact 
Art Oestreich, 309-Education Building, Indiana University-Bloominfeton (812-337- 
0283). Art Oestreich, whom many of you know personally, has indicated that he 
is available to chat and answer questions, general or specific, about obtaining 
the services of those listed in this Guide . 

:»eldom are the efforts of two brought to fruition without the help and 
encouragement of many. We wish to thank all of those who have contributed to 
this prototype document and to express our hope that it will be of assistance to 
those who seek help from the campuses in the area of insjrvice education. It will 
be our pleasure to receive your reactions to this field-test version, big or 
small » in order to produce a "better" formal/ first edition which hopefully will 
be more useful and have more impact. We do need your feedback and input,* Please 
address all commentary to Bud Harty, 309-Education Building, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401. 
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is one who enters 
a meeting too late to know 
what has gone on before, ditagrees 
with everything that has been said^ then 
slips out before hell brcaka loose. 
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Lawler (1948) reported that twenty-six years ago the consultant was 
practically unknown. T.n fact, the Dictionary of Education of 1945 had no 
definition of the tem "consultant." Reavis (1948) indicated, even though 
the term enjoyed rather wide use in oral discussions, that prior to January, 
1948, the Education Index listed no descriptor employing the term "educational 
consultant." Owing in part to the newness of the concept and to trial and 
error developit»nt of this service, very little was known about how the con- 
sultant should function. 

There have been many colorful concepts concerning the consultant which 
probably explain the type of service one might render. An unidentified teacher 
once defined a consultant as "one who blows in, blows off, and blows out" 
(Dixon, 1956). An elementary school principal from the state of Kansas was 
credited with this concept of a consultant: "One who enters a meeting too 
late to know what has gone on before, disagrees with everything that has been 
said, then slips out before hell breaks loose" (Dixon, 1956). Little (1952) 
stated in very broad terms that a consulr.nnt was, "Any person whose counsel 
Is sought in connection with an educatioual problem" [p. 480]- Reavis 
provided a more operational concept: 

...educational consultant refers to a person who is cnlled into 
conference regarding a problem or project in education on which 
special assistance or counsel is desired. It is assumed that 
the consultant possesses technical knowledge and experience per- 
taining to the matters on which he is expected to provide assist- 
ance or give advice. 

(Reavis, 1948, p. 24) 



Implicit In the above definitions and connnents is the disturbing infer' 

etice that consultants have come to be viewed generally by practicing educators 

as easy-cotne-and -easy-go, quick and superficial without perceivable effect. 

Maban advocated that calling a person a consultant did not make a person a 

consultant, but rt^sted upon the services rendered: 

The definition "f a consultant must lie in the services he per- 
forsns and the instructional improvements he generates. The acts 
performed by the consultant for teachers and the requests of 
teachers fulfilled by the consultant provide a behavioral defini- 
tion of the consultant role* It follows that a consultant can be 
recognized as a cousultant on the basis of the behaviors he exhibits 
for the purpose of assisting his cli<3nt(s). 

(Mahan, 1970, p. 91) 

The concept of a consultant has also been discussed from a dynamic 

frame of reference. Dixon' thinking lends itself to this notion and also 

to a social-psychological viewpoint, an Important, but often overlooked, 

aspect in the literature: 

The function of thf: con&jltant is a difficult one which 
demands competency in technical knowledge coupled with 
theory and practice in action-research and interpersonal 
relations. This should be buttressed with knowledge of 
the milieu in which his service is used. He should also 
know the kinds of knowledge required of him and should 
possess the ability to diagnose the kind of assistance 
to be supplied. Furthermore, he should be sensitive to 
the hasards of too much or too little consultation. His 
Is a delicate function which can only be adequately de- 
termined by the needs of the consultees. 

(Dixon, 1956, p. 84) 
The notion that it is the personality of the consultant which Influences 
change among practicing educators has enjoyed rather wide use In oral dis- 
cussions, but has seen little or no documentation. Ratner (1967) attempted 
to defiiie "desirable" personal characteristics a consultant must possess in 
order to Influence change in others. These were "objectivity" (approaching 
problems without preconceived ideas for their fjolutlon), "independence" (not 
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being influenced by status of personnel or by strong objections to suggestions, 

having courage of his convictions), "integrity" (respect for confidences), 

"patience*' (working patiently on assignments which call for long hours of 

discussion, or which require attention to masses of detail), "tact" (the 

ability to deal with people gently but firmly), and "rapport" (the ability to 

maintain harmcnious relations with professional personnel). 

Although research evidence on the effectiveness of the human relations 

aspect of consulting is ambiguous, the difficulties appear to be associated 

with a lack of research design, measurement, and especially, consultant 

training. Barber (1969) and his associates at the ..astern Behavioral Sciences 

Institute found that consultants reported significant behavioral changes 

following training in human relations; he also indicated that consultants who 

experienced sensitivity training were mora likely to improve their leadership 

skills than those who did noi. Jung (1970) and his colleagues at the Northwest 

Regional Educational Laboratory developed cons.ultant training packages, th^ 

first of which focused on how to diagnose process learning needs, adaptively 

design or create exercises for gaining competencies in process skills, and 

conduct process exercises; the second package focused on the interpersonal 

skills of consulting with local educators on their process learning needs; and 

the third package focused on basic knowledge and understanding of organizational 

development strategies. The chief purpose for consultant training is perhaps 

the development of leadership and action which hopefully result in "better" 

classrooms. As a result of such training, Miel stated: 

...the consultant becomes an educational engineer-directing the 
lives of human beings, a task requiring great skill and high 
integrity. ...the consultant should be an expert in social 
processes with particular reference to social change. 

(Miel, 1946, p. 131) 
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often a consultant sensitizes a group of local educators to problems 

which may have resulted in frustration or aggression. The c-^nsultant may 

be intere*5ted in helping teachers and principals achieve int.cased skill 

In group interaction to the extent that they obtain the tfullity to isolate, 

define, solve and implement solutions to conanon problems. Anderson and 

Shangold reported: 

People tend to avoid responsibility for making and carrying 
out action— decisions which are not intrinsically theirs. 
A major goal of consultation is increased capacity on the 
part of the consultee to cope with new problems. The con- 
sul tee should be helped to understand methods of problem- 
solving as well as helping to solve the immediate difficulty. 
...The development of capacities and skills in problem-solving 
requires that the consultee go through the processes by 
which the solution was originally derived. 

(Anderson & Shangold, 1950, p. 117) 
And finally, what is it that actually occurs in the process of consulting? 
Klopf (1970), in his s^.udy of interaction processes and educational change, 
synthesized the earlier works of otheo. into aa operational model J;'.»r con- 
sulting. He described the model through the use of the terms consultation, 
encounter, dialogue and confrontation. "Consultation" was used to mean the 
entire range of functions which enable a person called the consultant to 
perform a role of assisting another educator or small groups of educators 
to become more professionally cfjmpetent in a particular situation. '"Encounter" 
was a meeting of two or more educators, but not usually more than eight, who 
come together to face a situation in terms of themselves and their roles as 
hip.hly differentiated educators ir the situation. "Dialogue" was an exchange 
involving two or more educators. The discussion is a mutual exploration of 
An idea. Information, a situation, an experience r a task which may be 
central to the local setting, •'Confrontation" was a planned activity, initiated 
by tV-<? consultant or a local educator '>ased on Ms understanding of the other 
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person, conflict and the quality of the relationship. Klopf stated that factors 
of time and urgency as well as the skill or the initiator and the ego strength 
of the confrontee are all determinants of the effectiveness of a "confrontation." 

A synthesis of the literature tended to defin«» the role of the consultant 
as that of introducing new processes for exploration, examination and develop- 
ment. It was hoped that if a consultant were successful, he would no longer 
be needed and what would be left would be the ability of the school to cause 
itself to promote ch&nge, examine curricula, und institute and se'.ect ways 
and means for accomplishing these. Betz's concept of the consultant role 
served to reinforce this general notion: 

To accomplish this objective the consultant must focus on 
process rather than content. That is, he must help systems 
analyze, establish objectives, set up programs and evaluate 
results rather than only provide information about the 
problem. The role proposed for the consultant is one of 
creating need and demonstrating that educational progress 
can be made by systematic and well managed approaches. 

(Betz, 1969, p. 1) 
Dixon (1956) also defined the role of the consultant as assisting 
groups of educators in locating and defining problems. He explained this 
operationally as helping to evaluate a curriculum, aiding local educators 
in choosing among several alternatives when they do not possess adequate 
knowledge to make an intelligent choice at the moment, and assisting a group 
in determining what might be next. Ratner's (1967) concept of the consultant's 
role consisted of seven components. He described these functional components 
as an "advisor" (counseling educators in time of need), "arbitrator" (mediating 
differences of opinion between opposing factions), "decorator" (enhancing 
the image and prestige of the local school), "dispenser" (providing specialized 
information and expertise), "evaluator" (assessing the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the local school), "fire fighter" (resolving a problem or settling 
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a crisis with great words of wisdom because no alternative was availablj), 
and "innovator" (introducing new ideas, concepts or methodologies). Troyer 
and Veigand (1969) focused on the classroom when explaining the role of the 
consultant. They described the consultant as a communicator between theore- 
ticians and teachers, an evaluator of the present curriculum, an introducer 
of new curricula, an implementer of new methodologies, and a modeler of 
teacher behavior* 

The establishment of needs for consulting service on the part of local 

educators may be worth considering. Many times, during the late 1960*s, there 

were monies which had been spent; and the hiring of a consultant was done 

without adequate needs assessment procedures. Ratner addressed himself to the 

nature of this concern: 

The "sine qua non" of good consulting service is the availability 
of knowledgeable and experienced consultants, but this alone is 
not enough. It is important to know when and why a consultant 
is needed; how to select and use a consultant; and what to do 
before, during, and after the consultant is engaged. 

(Ratner, 1967, p. 14) 

Mahan reported in a study dealing with the utilisation of consultants by 

classroom teachers implenienttng the elementary school process-promoting 

curriculum, that teachers failed to perceive and establish needs for the 

expertise made available to them. Mahan indicated: 

The data of this study indicate that teachers tend to utilize 
external consultants in any unsystematic, nonstructured manner 
away from the action of the classroom. Apparently teachers 
generally did not perceive the consultant as a potent source 
of assistance to be broadly utilized on every visit. Data 
from several sources force a recognition of ineffective use of 
consultant time. This should motivate the change agency to 
reorganize the roles and responsibilities of the exteimal con- 
sultant, and to consider alternative methods of promoting 
continuing inservice education. 

(Mahan, 1970, p. 67) 
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Many school cistricts in the future will be hiring the services of a 
consultiint. A desirable beginning for field-based educators interested in 
obtaining the assistance of a curriculum consultant may be to promote 
dialogue among all participant educators uo clarify purposes for hiring a 
consultant. Far too many schools are not receiving their dollar's worth 
because they have not thought through what they want and expect a consultant 
to accomplish In an extended inservice program which may promote necessary 
attitudfc^ and role changes. If schools are to choose carefully and benefit 
thoroughly from the services of a consultant, they might follow a carefully 
conceived systematic strategy lor the utilization of such an individual. 
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N ORMAN ALL AWAY : Knowledge of 
current practice in British 
primary education, "open" educa 
tion, informal classrooms, etc. 
(170-Unlversi ty School, I.U.B./ 
812-337-0423) 



NANCY C. ANDREWS : Diagnosis to 
plan reading instruction; begin- 
ning reading instruction; ma- 
terials and library usage for 
reading instruction; supervision 
and teacher training. (Institute 
for Child Study, I.U.B./ 
812-337-9160) 



BEVERLY ARMENTO : Conducts work- 
shops and dialogue-seminar ses- 
sions In social studies for 
elementary children, learning 
and Interest centers, team 
teaching, values-clarification 
approaches and techniques. 
(321-Educatlon Bldg., I.U.B./ 
812-337-0392) 



GREG BAU R: Interested In any 
part of mathematics education 
related to the needs of schools 
and communities. (Division of 
Education, I .U.S. B./ 21 9-282-2341 
Ext. 274) 



ASHLEY BISHOP : Developing word- 
recognition and comprehension 
skills for teachers of reading. 
Diagnostic techniques for the 
classroom teacher of reading 
and spelling. (21 1 -Education 
Bldg., I.U.3./812-337-6881) 



TOBY BONWIT: Design, layout, and 

editorial service for news- 
letters, catalogues, brochures, 

pamphlets. Editorial services 

for speeches, papers, proposals, 

journal articles, and books. 

(309-Educat1on Bldg., I.U.B./ 
812-337-0200) 
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TERRY BULLOCK : Evaluating teacher 
education programs; evaluating 
Elementary Title III Program; 
writing questionnaires and evalu- 
ation reports; conducting formal 
and Informal Interviews; reading 
diagnosis and remediation; his- 
torical aspects of reading. (309- 
Education Bldg. , I.U.B./ 
812-337-0203) 



CAROLYN BURKE : Has worked on 
reading miscue research; co- 
author of the Reading Miscue In- 
ventory; the development of Read- 
ing Strategy Instruction. (Insti- 
tute for Child Study, I.U.B./ 
812-337-8927) 



RICHMOND E. CALVIN : Concerned 
with research and experimental 
projects focused around pre- 
teachlng and graduate teacher 
educational programs. Present 
emphases include Involvement with 
paraprofesslonal s (K-12), plan- 
ning and coordinating activities 
for culturally different students. 
(Division of Education, I.U.S.B./ 
219-282-2341) 



LIAN-HWANG CHIU : Learning theories; 
behavior modification; educational 
measurement; research design; sta- 
tistical analysis. (Education 
Dept.. I.U.K./317-453-2000 Ext. 286) 



JAMES CLARK : Planning and operation 
of a LEA program for student teachers; 
use of community resources; use of 
non-professional staff for school 
duties; inservlce education for 
teachers. (321-Educatlon Bldg.. 
I.U.B./812-337-3342) 



ROGER J . DeSANTI : Exploration of 
the relationships between percep- 
tion and cognition and their appli- 
cation to reading and the special 
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education child. (Institute 
for Chi Id Stud^^ , I .U.B./ 
S'2-337-9160) 



ROBERT DOAN; Early childhood 
education, reading, perception. 
(250-Neff Hal 1 , I .U.F.W./ 
219-482-5742) 



RICH ARD EARIE : Inservice train- 
ing designed expressly for class- 
room teachers at the middle 
school and secondary levels; 
helping both teachers and stu- 
dents cope with the problems 
presented by printed materials 
in literature, mathematics, 
science, social studies, and 
vocational subjects. Inser- 
vice training designed espe- 
cially for reading and language 
arts teachers at the middle 
school and sacondary levels; 
design, diagnostic/ prescriptive 
techniques, recent materials, 
and classroom organization to 
make reading instruction more 
effective. (207-Education 
Bidg., I .U.B./812-337-7167} 



PATRICIA EGGLE5T0N : Workshops 
on open education, particularly 
organization, start up; work- 
shops for nursery schools, kin- 
dergarten, and day care centers 
on any curricular ideas, espe- 
cially science, music, language 
arts; workshops for above on 
staffing patterns, room 
arrangement, class discipline, 
rol 3 of teacher, scheduling, 
etc. (326-Education Bldg., 
I .U.B./812-337-0433) 



MER VL ENGLANDER : Management of 
overt pupil behavior: develop- 
ing skills such as behavior mod- 
ification, life space inter- 
viewing, interpersonal commu- 
nication, and support techniques 



as alternatives to corporal 
punishment. Affective development: 
use of games, films and exercises 
to help pupils learn interpersonal 
communication skills and cope with 
emotional dilemmas. ( 1 02-Education 
Bldg. . I .U.B./812-337-2081 ) 



LAVELLE FORTENBERRY ; Specialty in 
elementary school curriculum 
(Education Dept., I .U . K. /31 7-453- 
2000 Ext. 286) 



HELEN GIBBONS ; Supervision of 
student teachers, secretarial stu- 
dies, certification advisor. (240- 
Neff Hall, I . U . F .W ./219-482-5875 ) 



LINDA GREGORY : Using the news- 
paper in the classroom; design- 
ing mass media courses for con- 
sumers; writing behavioral 
objectives; selecting films for 
language arts (secondary) use; 
writing phase-elective course 
descriptions; evaluating phase- 
elective programs; improving 
teacher-made texts; coping with 
PPBS. (1125 Atwater, I .U.B./ 
812-337-3311) 



MARGARET MAY GRIFFIN : Diagnosis 
to plan reading instruction; 
reading instruction development, 
implementation and evaluation of 
teacher education programs in 
reading. (Institute for Child 
Study, I .U.B./812-337-8381 ) 



CHARLES HAMPCL ; Student teaching, 
supervisory curriculum, psychology. 
(240-Neff Hall, I .U. F .W./219-482- 
5581 ) 



JEROME HARST E: Yc-ar-long inser- 
vice program to up-date teacher 
competency in reading and lan- 
guage arts. Program is in part 
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self-Instructional, and stresses 
teacher competencies in the areas 
of diagnosing learners, setting 
objectives, planning pupil assess- 
ment, selecting strategies, organ- 
izational patterns and resources. 
Implementing instruction, and 
evaluating and revising instruc- 
tion. This is an intensive 
program and should be considered 
by faculties wishing to concen- 
trate their efforts during a 
given year on improving their 
reading and language arts program. 
(2ll-Educat1on Bldg., I.U.B./812- 
337-0268) 



BUD HARTY : Former consultant 
to fifty-two schools in New 
York and Pennsylvania (USOE): 
proposal development and writing 
for funds from federal agencies 
. and foundations; writing tech- 
nical reports; evaluation studies 
(design, executionr reporting); 
dissemination approaches and 
techniques; elementjiry school 
science (ESS, SCIS, SAPA); class- 
room observational systems (in- 
teraction analysis and affec- 
tive dimensions); and classroom 
questioning skills development; 
cross cultural variables. (309- 
Education Bldg., I .U. B./81 2-337- 
0367) 



GUY HUBBARD : Art program 
materials development, school 
and school district consulta- 
tion on art curriculum programs 
across the arts. Range: 
elementary and secondary 
education, general art studies 
at college level, continuing 
education, etc. (002-Educa- 
tion Bldg., I . U . 8/81 2-337-8540) 



M AXINE M. HUFFMAN : Diagnostic 
a"nd corrective reading and/or 



perceptual -motor testing and 
training. (250-Neff Hall . 
I.U.F.W./219-482-5671) 



DONALD HUMPHREYS ; Individual- 
izing instruction with emphasis 
upon the development of a 
variety of activities suitable 
for specific classroom environ- 
ments. Instructional skills 
including mastery learning and 
question asking skills. Design, 
implementation and evaluation 
of environmental education. 
(202-Education Bldg., I.U.B./ 
812-337-8659) 



WILLIAM INSKEEP : Specialty in 
elementary and secondary 
school science. (Education Dept., 
I.U.K./317-453-2000 Ext. 286) 



EDWARD JENKINSON ; Teaching com- 
position in grades 5-12; develop- 
ing responsible points of view 
through writing; projecting im- 
ages an approach to oral and 
written communication; teaching 
literature to adolescents; teach- 
ing literature in grades 5-12; 
developing programs in the English 
language for grades 5-12; the 
mass media, the student, and the 
truth; getting ready to cope 
with PPBS in 1976; writing and 
using behavioral objectives; 
designing balanced phase-elective 
programs. (1125 Atwater, I.U.B./ 
812-337-3311) 



DAVID L. JOLLIFF : Communica- 
tion skills, affective educa- 
tion, human learning, behavior 
modification, counseling 
skills. (250-Neff Hall , I.U.F.W./ 
219-482-5374) 
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£■ MARC I A _KI MM ^ L : Secondary 
reading proqrams; developmental 
r-'ddini K-Adult". diagnosis at^d 
remediation in the junior and 
senior high school; reading and 
the disadvantaged; adult liter- 
acy training; teacher training; 
international programs and 
training in reading. (410- 
Horthside Hall , I .U.S.B./ 
^19-282-2341 , Ext. 366) 



i^^.^M^^JMBJi^ Specialty In 
el e iiVe n t a r'y Yc hool reading. 
(Education Dept. , I .U.K./ 
317-453-2000. Ext. 286} 



J. RAND OLPH J<IRB1: (240-Neff 
Hall, I .U.r. W./21 9-482-5268) 



ROBERT K LOT MAN: Available to 
discuss assessment, behavioral 
instruction, and contemporary 
issues In music education; 
author of The S chool Music 
A dministrator and the Super - 
Visor. (400 Sycamore Hall, 
r.U'.'B./81 2-337-7738) 



P-EJJILS. KNAPCZYK : Trained in 
behavior modification, Informal 
assessment, evaluation of pro- 
grams, teacher training, and 
has done research in the areas 
of mildly and severely handi- 
capped individuals. (2853 E. 
10th St., I .U.B./812-337-6500) 



ROBERT L AFAYETTE : Has con- 
ducted inservice v/orkshops in 
all phases of foreign language 
teaching. Specialties include 
individualizing foreign lan- 
guage instrurtion, constructing 
mini-courses and teaching 
culture in the foreign language 
classroom. In the summer of 



1973, 59 teachers attended a 
special culture workshop on 
the I.U. camDus. Others are 
planned. (335 Education Bldg., 
I.U.B./812-337-8151 ) 



HELEN C. LEE : Open classroom, 
women in academic life. (250- 
Neff Hall, I.U.F.W./219-482- 
5532} 



STANLEY H. LE E; Ceramics, art 
education, art history, print- 
making, photography. (250-Neff 
Hall , I.U.F.W./219-482-578G) 



LOIS LEHMA N: Continuing educ- 
ation in media selection and 
utilization for media spec- 
ialists and/or entire educ- 
ational staffs at both the 
elementary and secondary levels. 
(024 Education Bldg. . I. U.S./ 
812-337-1798) 



JACK LeROY: Specialty in inter- 
action and analysis-evaluation. 
(Education Dept., I.U.K./317- 
453-2000, Ext. 286) 



FRANK K. LESTER : Primary teach- 
ing respons 1 bi 1 1 ties , elementary 
teacher training in math- 
Special interest In developing 
PLATO computer system materials 
and other uses of computers in 
education. Research interests: 
human concept formation and 
problem solving. ( 321 -Education 
Bldg., I.U.B./812-337-0393} 



HELEN LEWIS : Play as related to 
cognitive and language develop- 
ment in young children; develop- 
ing perceptual skills in reading; 
developmental and remedial 
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reading, language arts; children's 
literature; teacher education/ 

ope la t i ve programs with public 
schools for teacher preparation. 
(413-N5W. I.U.S.B./219-282-2341 
Ext. 327) 



JESSIE LOVANO_> KERR : Developing 
tirt profjrans for the mentally 
retarded, children with learning 
disabilities, the aged, the 
culturally different, elementary 
children, high school students. 
Developing visual perception 
through art; art as a vehicle for 
cognitive and affective learning; 
child development in art; crea- 
tivity and art; women 1n the 
visual arts. Workshop/studio 
• • areas: drawing, painting, hand- 
built ceramics, cameraless films 
and slides, printmaking, tie- 
• dye. ( 002-Education Bldg., 
I .U.B./812-337-0371 ) 



LEON McKENZI E: Participation 
training: an educational design 
for task-oriented small groups; 
staff development education; 
problem-solving groups; diag- 
nostic procedure in adult/con- 
tinuing education; design of 
adult programs. (309 S. High- 
land, I .U.B./812-337-2858) 



MIC HAE L McKIBBIN : Teaching 
strategies to deal with the 
feelings of children; experience 
in the use of teaching/learning 
strategies such as role playing, 
awareness training and social 
inquiry to developing the 
personal dimensions of the child 
such as creativity, self and 
other awareness. (210C- 
' • Education Bldg., r.U.B./812- 
■ 337-l?73) 



JOHN Mc kinle y : Participation 
training: an educational design 
for task-oriented small yroups; 
staff development education; 
probl em-sol vi no groups; diag- 
nostic procedure in adult/ 
continuing education; design 
of adult programs. (309 S. 
Highland, I .U.B./812-337-5440} 



LYNN McMIl LAN: Member of a 
consultant feam to the Teacher 
Corps Project of lUPUI. Has 
conducted several workshops 
in minicourses: "Tutoring in 
Reading," "Developing Child- 
ren's Oral Language," and 
"Individualizing Instruction 
in Mathematics." These mini- 
courses were developed by the 
Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research & 
Development, Berkeley, Cal- 
ifornia. The workshops are 
offered to school corporations, 
teachers, parents, community 
aides and high school and 
college students. With the 
aid of seven complete VTR 
units and manuals, participants 
are taught competency-based 
skills to help motivate 
children to read, speak effec- 
tively and work math problems. 
(328-Education Bldg., I.U.B./ 
8U-337-1067} 



R. BRUCE McQUIGG : Thirteen 
years experience, teacher 
development, pre-school work- 
shops, in-service meetings; 
three years experience with 
largely black county in the 
South; licensed instructor for 
Parent Effectiveness and T acher 
Effectiveness Training; com- 
mencements, honors banquet; Direc- 
tor of Student Leadership Institute 
at I.U. (330~i:ducdtion Bldg., I.U.B./ 
812-337-2435) 
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l OWELL MADDEN ; I nd 1 v1 dua 1 i zed 
Instruction, small group instruc 
Mon, self-concept. (240-Neff 
Hall, I.U.F.W./219-482-5865) 



JAMES MA-jAN: Wide experience 
planning, implementing, admin- 
istering, studying, monitoring 
educational innovations In public 
schools in several states. Has 
conducted state and national 
workshops on: 1) impediments to 
school innovation; 2) strategies 
for imp 1 emont i ng innovations; 
and 3) specific role definitions/ 
expectations for innovating 
teachers, principals, and in- 
ternal or external consultants 
serving innovating faculties. 
Presentations actively involve 
all participants, are practical, 
and are relevant to inservice 
in the real world. American 
Indian Education and overview 
slide presentations. Field 
placement variables. (321- 
Education Bldg., I.U.B./812- 
337-3342) 

MICHAEL MOLENDA: Has taught and 
conducted' inservice training in 
the areas of uses of instruction- 
al media and television in 
education; has consulted 
nationally on applications of 
cable TV in education; also 
works in instructional develop- 
ment. (315-Student Services 
Bldg. . I.U.B./81 2-337-3875) 



ANABEL NEWMAN ; Reading (elemen- 
tary) and language arts; com- 
petency based teacher education; 
adult basic education. (207C- 
Education Bldg., I.U.B/812- 
337-0378) 



BERN ARD MSENHOLZ ; Group pro- 
cess; staff development for team 



teaching: values; interpersonal 
communications; conflict reso- 
lution; procedures for using the 
self as content; humanistic 
curriculum. (412 Northside, 
l.U.S.B/219-282-2341 Ext. 373) 



J A^IES OKEY : Has materials suit- 
able for conducting workshops or 
seminars with inservice teachers 
on the topics of mastery teach- 
ing, individualizing instruction, 
question asking, sequencing 
instruction. (202-Educati on 
Bldg., I.U.B./812-337-0349) 



AMOS C. PATTERSON : Design, 
administration, and evaluation 
of Instructional media service 
and development programs; design, 
implementation, and evaluation 
of media In-service training 
programs for teachers; evaluation 
of commercially produced instruc- 
tional materials. Other areas 
of Interest and expertise: com- 
puter assisted instruction; 
facility design with media per- 
spective; humanizing curriculum 
development via the media systems 
approach. (227-Educati on Bldg., 
I.U.B./812-337-0476 or 337-0152) 



J. VINCENT PETERSON : Design, 
implementation and Integration 
of counselor and teacher educa- 
tion programs; group process 
education; humanistic education. 
(137-Greenlawn Hall, I.U.S.B./ 
219-282-2341 Ext. 403) 



QE NE p. PHI .LLIP.S: Missing meta- 
phors In educational experience, 
culture-centered curriculum, 
existential relationship between 
student and teacher, new ap- 
proaches to curriculum planning, 
teacher education in a univer- 
sity setting, non-achievement 



oriented philosophy of educa- 
tion. (250-Neff Hall, I.U.F.W./ 

m9-4B2-5569) 



JnniTH REDMINE : Teacher behavior; 
evaluation of teacher effective- 
ness, teaching skills and stra- 
tegies, Instructional design. 
(ns-Greenlawn Hall, I.U.S.B./ 
219-282-2341 Ext. 215) 



r. ^RfnppirK RTSINGER: Free con- 
sultant service to Indiana pub- 
lic schools in all phases of 
social studies education. This 
Includes demonstrations of ma- 
terials, planning for educational 
change, and working with Indi- 
vidual teachers or groups. (306 
Memorial West. I .U.B./812-337-3584) 



f^RIAN SHIRLEY ; Six years teaching 
experience with grades 6-7 with 
last three years teaching reading 
in a departmentalized situation. 
Consultant for the Right to Read 
effort in West Virginia. (211 Edu 
cation Bldg., I . U . B./Bl 2-337-71 67 ) 



SUSAN SHUSTER: Planning and imple- 
mentation of learning environments 
for preschool and primary educable 
mentally retarded children; inter- 
action strategies for teachers with 
parents (families) of handicapped 
children. ( 309-Education Bldg., 
I.U.B./812-337-0319) 



MERRILL C. SITKQ ; Techniques for 
observing teacher-pupil Interaction 
in special and regular classes; 
application of computer technology 
to inservice teacher training; in- 
service teacher training games 
and simulation techniques; tech- 
"'ques for developing observation 
Instruments for supervision 



of teachers; teacher train- 
ing techniques for improv- 
ing language and cognitive 
development of culturally 
disadvantaged and retarded or 
learning disabled children; 
classroom application of be* 
havipr management and moti- 
vational techniques; class- 
room assessment and pre- 
scription techniques; teacher- 
pupil evaluation techniques; 
techniques of parental 
counseling. (2853 E. 10th 
Street. I .U.B./812-337-5847) 



CYRUS SMITH. Jr. : Four years 
teaching experience in remedi- 
al and developmental secondary 
reading. In-service training 
in remedial, developmental 
and content area reading for 
grades 7-12. Especially 
familiar with reading prob- 
lems for grades 10-12. (211- 
Education Bldg. , I.U.B./ 
812-337-7157) 



VERNON H, SMITH : The Improve- 
menf of instruction and 
curriculum (K-12) In English; 
the development and operation 
of optional alternative public 
schools. (328-Educatlon Bldg., 
I.U.B./812-337-1417) 



DARRYL STRICKLER : Systematic 
assessment and teaching of 
reading comprehension and 
word attack skills (K-6); micro- 
teaching and modeling techniques 
for development of specific 
teacher behaviors; implementa- 
tion of Far West Laboratory 
"Minicourses" in Individual 
schools or districts; utiliza- 
tion of "minicourses" in Teacher 
Centers. ( 321 -Education Bldg., 
I.U.B./812-337-3341) 
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BERALD S2YMANSKI ! Cognition, 
personality theory, motivation, 
discipline techniques, trans- 
actional analysis, subject mat- 
ter Identification, dedication, 
wisdom', freedom, rhythm of 
learning. (250-Neff Hall, 
I.U.F.W./219-482-5898) 



FLOYD URBACH: Instructional 
development procedures; curricu- 
lum evaluation; Instructional 
and learning methodologies; 
Individualized Instruction; In- 
structional systems; team ap- 
proaches to systematic procedures 
for assessment, goal setting; 
design of strategies and evalua- 
tion of strategies. (313- 
Greenlawn Hall, I.U.S.B./ 
219-282-2341 Ext. 328} 



RON VAN SICKLE : Workshops on 
educational gaming; value clari- 
fication; empirical Inquiry in- 
struction; curriculum materials 
analysis; curriculum goal analysis; 
role-playing; teaching for mastery. 
(309-Educatlon Bldg., I.U.B./ 
812-337-0340) 



L. JAMES WALTER ; Designing 
.trrlculum programs; evaluating 
teacher effectiveness; implement- 
ing instructional strategies; 
development of teacher education 
centers; evaluating of educational 
programs. (139-6reenlawn, 
I.U.S.B./219-282-2341 Ext. 410) 



AN-YAN T. WANS : Evaluation, data 
collection, management of Informa- 
tion systems, computer programming, 
document analysis. (309-Educa- 
tlon Bldg., I.U.8./812-337-0203) 



LEW E. WISE ; Skill learning vs. 
content learning. (250-Neff Hall, 
I.U.F.W./219-482-5231) 



JAMES A. YUTZY : Development of 
student teaching and field 
experiences programs; develop- 
ment of an Integrative ap- 
proach to the teaching of 
educational foundations incor- 
porating human relations train- 
ing, contracting and field 
experiences. (Division of 
Education, I.U.S.B./ 
219-282-2341) 
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children need to be themselves s 
to live with other children and 
with grownups* to learn from 
their environment, to enjoy 
the present* to get ready for 
the future, to oreate and to 
love, to learn to face ad' 
veraity, to behave respon- 
sibly, in a word, to be 
human beings » 



CHILDREN AND THEIR 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
A Report of the 
Central Advisory 
Council for Education 
(England), 1967 
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FOR THE ADMINISTRATOR 



Application of Computer Technoloi'y (14,:>0,:4,28) ; Hritish Trimary Education 
(I); Cable TV in Education (19); Coimnencement Addresses (18); Computer Assisted 
Instruction (14,20»24.28) ; Computer Progranming (28); Conducting Formal and 
Informal Interviews (3); Contracting and Field Experiences (15,29); Designing 
and Writing Que«=.tionnaires (3,10): Designing Mass Media Courses (7); Design, 
layout, and Editorial Service for Newsletters, Catalogues, Brochures, Etc. (2); 
Designs for Task-Oriented Small Groups (16,17); Development and Operation of 
Optional Altemati^'e Public Schools (25); Development of Teacher Education 
Centers (26,27); iJi s semination Approaches and Techniques (10); Document Analysi.-. 
(23); Editorial Services for Speeches, Papers, Proposals, Journal Articles, 
ami Hooks (2); Evaluation of Media programs (19,20); Evaluation of Title III 
program- (3,10); Evaluation Studies (3,10) i Existential Relationship between 
Student and Teacher (21); Facility Design with Media Perspective (20); Field 
Placement Variables (15,29); History of Education (11); Honors Banquets (18); 
Infonnal Classrooms (1): Information Management Systems (28); Interaction 
Strategies with Handicapped Children (23,24); Mfedia Selection and Utilization 
(13,19,20); Missing Metaphors in Educational Experience (21); Non-Achievement 
Oriented Philosophy of Education (21); "Open" Education (1); Otgaaization of 
Day Cnre Centers (6); Planning for Educational Change (15,22), Planning, 
Implementing, and Monitoring Educational Innovations (15); PLATO Computer System 
Materials (14); Problem-Solving Groups (16,17); Project REIATE (9); Proposal 
Development and Writing for External Funds (10) ; Reading Miscue Research (4) ; 
Staff Development Education (16,17); Staffing Patterns for Nursery Schools (6); 
Student Teaching Supervision (5,8); Teacher Center Development (26,27); Television 
in Education (19); Use of Community Resources (5); Use of Computers in Education 
(14.20,24,28); Women in Academic Life (12); Writing Evaluation Reports (3,10); 
Writing phase-Elective Course Descriptions (7); and Writing Technical Reports (10). 



NORMAN ALIAWAY 
TOBY BONWIT 
TERRY BULLOCK 

4. CAROLYN BURKE 

5. JAMES CLARK 
PATRICIA EGGLESTON 
LINDA GRJEGORY 

8. CHARIJES HAMPEL 

9. JERO!ffi HARSTE 



1. 

2. 
3. 



6. 
7. 



10. BUD HARTY 

11. J. RANDOLPH KIRBY 

12. HELEN C. LEE 

13. LOIS LEHMAN 

14. FRANK K. LESTER 

15. JAMES MAHAN 

16. LEON MCKENZIE 

17. JOHN Mckinley 

18. R. BRUCE McQUIGG 

19. MICHAEL MOLENDA 



20. A^»S C. PATTERSON 

21. GENE D. PHILLIPS 

22. C. FREDERIC*^ RISINGER 

23. SUSAN SHUSm.". 

24. MERRILL C. SITKO 

25. VERNON H. SMITH 

26. DARRYL STRICKLER 

27. L. JAMES WALTER 

28. AN-YAN 1. WANG 

29. JAMES A. YUTZY 



FOR THE ADULT 
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Adult Basic Education (2,17); American Indian Education (12); Art Education 
Curricula and Programs (4,9,11); Art History (4,9,11); Art Instruction (4,9.11); 
Art Program for the Aged (11); Art Program Materials Development (4,9,11); Cable 
TV in Education (16); Ceramics (9,11); Computer Assisted Instruction (10,18); 
C. ntemporarv Issue? in Music Education (7); Design of Adult Programs (13,14); 
Design!^ for Task-Orlented Small Groups (13,14); Diagnostic Procedure in Adult/ 
Centimiing Education (13,14); Freedom (20); History of Education (6); Literacy 
Training (5); Mathematics Education (1,10); Parent Effectiveness Training (15); 
Photography (9); PLATO Computer System Materials (10); Printmaking (9,11); 
Problem-Solving Groups (13.14); Reading Diagnosis and Remediation (2); Secretarial 
Studies Education (3); Staff Development Education (13,14); Subject Matter 
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Identification (20); Techniques of Parental Counseling (19); Television in 
Educatioii (16); Wisdom (20); Women in Academic Life (8); and Women in the 
Visual Arts (11). 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



GREG BAllR 
RICHARD EARLE 
HELEN GIBBONS 
Gir? HUBBARD 
E. MARCIA KIMMEL 
J. R.^OLPH K1R3V 



7. ROBERT KLOTMAN 

8. HELEN C. LEE 

9. STANLEY H. LEE 

10. FRANK K. LESTER 

11. JESSIE LOVANO-KERR 

12. JAMES MAHAN 

13. LEON MCKENZIE 



14. JOHN McKINLEY 



15. R. RRUCE McQUIGG 

16. MICHAEL MOLENDA 
17- ANABCL NEWMAN 



18. AMOS C. PATTERSON 

19. MERRILL C. SITKO 

20. GERALD SZYMANSKI 



FOR THE COUNSELOR 



Affective Education (3); Behavior Modification (3); Communication Skills (3); 
Computer Prosramming (10); Conflict Resolution (5); Counseling Skills (3); Design, 
Implfmentation and Integration of Counselor and Teacher Education Programs (7); 
Document Analysis (10); Group Process Education (3); Humanizing Curriculum Development 
via Media Systems Approach (6); Information Management Systems (10); Interpersonal 
Communication (1,5); Life Space Interviewing (1); Management of Overt Pupil Behavior 
(1); Perceptual-Motor Testing and Training (2); Personality Theory (9); Support 
Techniques as Alternatives to Corporal Punishment (1); Techniques of Parental 
Counseling (8); Uses of Computers in Education (4); and Values-Clarification 
Approaches and Techniques (5). 

1. MERYL ENGLANDER 4. FRANK K. LESTER 7. J. VINCENT PETERSON 

2. MAXINE M. HUFFMAN 5. BERNARD NISENHOLZ 8. MERRILL C. SITKO 

3. DAVID L. JOLLIFF 6. AMOS C. PATTERSON 9. GERALD SZYMANSKI 



liehavior Modification (3); Classroom Evaluation (1); Computer Assisted 
Instruction (11); Computer programming (15); Conducting Formal and Informal 
Interviews (1); Curriculum Evaluation (1); Data Collection and Processing (15> ; 
Designing and Writing Questionnaires (1); Development of Observational Instruments 
(12); Document Analysis (15); Educational Measurement (3); Evaluating Phase- 
Elective Programs (5); Evaluation of Reading Programs (6); Evaluation of Title III 
Programs (1); Evaluation Studies (7); Information Management Systems (15); Inter- 
action Analysis (9); Learning Theories (3); Percept ion /Cognition Variables (A); 
Perceptual-Motor Testing (8); Reading Miscue Research (2); Research Design (3); 
Special Education Evaluation Techniques (12); Statistical Analysis (3); Systematic 
Assessment of Reading Comprehension (13); Transactional Analysis (14); Uses of 
Computers in Education (10); Writing Evaluation Reports (1); and Writing Technical 
Reports (7) , 

1. TEI^RY BULLOCK 6. M,' RGARET MAY GRIFFIN U. AMOS C. PATTERSON 

2. CAROLYN BURKE 7. BUD HARTY 12. MERRILL C. SITKO 

3. LIAN-HWANG CHIU 8. MAXINE M. HUFFMAN 13. DARRYL STRICKLER 



10. AN-YAN T. WANG 



FOR THE EVALUATOR 
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ROGER J. DeSANTI 
5. LINDA GRECORY 



9. JACK LeROY 
10. FRANK K. LESTER 



14. GERALD SZYMANSKX 

15. AN-YAN T. WANG 



FOR THE PARAPROFKSSIQNAL 



Activity Planning and Coordination (1) ; Art Education Curricula and Programs 
(5,9,11); Art History (5,9,11); Art Instruction (5,9,11); Art Program Materials 
Development (5,9,11); Ceramics (9,11); Ccntemporary Is8<«es in Music Education (7); 
Ucsi.^ns tor Task-Oriented Small Groups (12,13); Freedom (15); History of Education 
(()); Media Selection and Utilii;ation (10); Parent Effectiveness Training (14); 
iMK)toi?rap!iy (9); Printmaking (9,11); Problem-Solving Groups (12,13); Reading 
Dia>Anostic/?rescriptive Techniques (3); Rhythm of Learning (15); Secretarial Studies 
(4); Skill Learning vs. Content Learning (16); Staff Development Education 
n\10; Snhjoct Matter Learning (15); Utilization for School Duties (2); Wisdom (15); 
and Wonon in Academic Life (8) • 



1. RICHMOND E. CALVIN 

2. JAMLS ClAKH 

3. RICHARD EARLE 

4. IIKLHN GIBBONS 

5. GIA' HU6SARD 



6. J. RANDOLPH KIRBY 

7. ROBERT KL0TI4AN 

8. HELEN C. LEE 

9. STANLEY L. LEE 
10,. LOIS LEH>!AN 



11. JESSIE LOVANO-KERR 

12. LEON McKENZlE 

13. JOHN MCKINLEY 

14. R. BRUCE McQUIGG 

15. GERALD SZYMANSKX 

16. LEW E. WISE 



FOR THE PARENT 



Adult Basic Education (15); American Indian Education (10); Art Education 
Curricula and Programs (3,7,9); Art History (3,7,9); Art Instruction (3,7,9); 
Art Prograai Materials Development (3,7,9); Cable TV in Education (14); Child 
Development in Art (9); Contemporary Issues in Music Education (6); Designs for 
Task-Oriented Small Groups (11,12); Freedom (18); History of Education (5); 
Interaction Strategies with Handicapped Children (16,17); Mathematics Education (1) ; 
Media Selection and Utilization (8,14); Parent Effectiveness Training (13); 
Perceptual-Motor Testing and Training (4); Photography (7); Printmaking (7,9); 
ProMum-Solv^ng Groups (11,12); Rhythm of Learning (18); Secretarial Studies 
Education (2); Subject Matter Identification (18); Techniques of Parental Counseling 
(lb, 17); Television in Education (14); and Wisdom (18). 



1. 

> ^ 

3, 
4, 
5 , 



GREG HAUR 
HELEN GIBBONS 
GUY HUBBARD 
MAXINE M, HUFFMAN 
J. RANDOLPH KIRBY 
ROBERT KLOTM\N 



7. STANLEY H. LEE 

8. LOIS LEHMAN 

9. JESSIE LOVaNO-KERR 

10. JAMES MA}!AN 

11. LEON Mckenzie 

12. JOHN Mckinley 



13. R. BRUCE McQUIGG 

14. MICHAEL MOLENDA 

15. ANABEL NEWMAN 

16. SUSAN SHUSTER 

17. MERRILL C. SITKO 

18. GERALD SZYMANSKX 



FOR THE TEACHER 



Affective Education (1,27,34); American Indian Education (42); Art Education 
Curricula and Programs (22,35,40); Art History (22,35,40); Art Instruction (22,35,40); 
Art Program Materials Development (22,35,40); Awareness Training (40); Behavior 
Management and Motivational Techniques (57); Behavior Modification and Problem-Solving 
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o7); Hriti.ih Primarv Educ^ition (1); Ceramics (35,40); Children's 
I.itt-rature (20,47,39); Classroom Arrangement and Managemt^nt (14); Classroom 
A .Sfssment and Pruscription Tc^hniquys (57); Classroom Discipline (10.61); 
v'.la^sroow Evaluation <n,'7,^3); Classroom Ohservat ional Systom^; (21 , 37) ; Clas s- 
.-. oni Questioning Skills Dovolopmt-nt (21.24,49); CowpeLuncy- Based SkiUii (24, *-, ^9); 
.'omputer Assisted Instruction (38, 50,57); Conflict F.c.^^olution (48, SI); Const ruct i nj; 
Mini-Coursfs (3 J, 44, 60); Contemporary lysues in Music Education (31); Contoni 
Area Reading tor Secondary Schools (12, 58); Coping with Student Emotional Di l.-mi»as 
(L..); Culture-Cfute'rcd Curriculum (51); Curriculum Coal Analysis (63); Domonstrat ion 
of Social Stu.!ii-H Materials (54); Designing, Balanced Phase-Elective Programs (17,^6); 
.H-:;li>nin>. M.iss Media Courses (17,26); Developing Comprehension Skills (5); Develop- 
in;; Word-Recognition (5); Development of Teacher Education Centers (60,64); nia>>- 
nosiic and Corrective Reading (23); Diagnostic Techniques for Spelling (5); Dis- 
ciplii-e Techniques (10,61); I-ditorial Services (6); elementary Math Methods (4,38); 
' ler.iet.tary ^-..hool Curriculum (15); Elementary School Reading (5,18,29,60); Elementary 
ScitMu-e Methods (21,2^,25,49,65); Elementary Science Study (21); Empirical Inquiry 
Instruction (63); Evaluating Phase-Elective Programs (17,26); Evaluation of Teacher 
'• L fee Li vent ss (53); Existential Relationship between Student and Teacher (51); 

and Simulation Techniques (3,42. 57,63); Goal Setting Approaches and Techniques 
(b2); (;roup Process Education (48,51); History of Education (30); Humanizirg 
Curriculum Development via Media Systems Approach (50); Human Relations Training 
(48,51,66); lm!>roving Teacher-Made Texts (17,26); Individualized Instruction (^4, 
40,49, ♦^2); Individualizing Foreign Language Instruction (33); Informal Classrooms 
(1,''7, i 4.40) , Tnr.trnctional and Curriculum Improvement in English (59); Instructional 
Design and Development (36,46,30,62); Interaction Analysis (21,37); Interaction 
Strategies for Teachers of Handicapped Children (56,57); Interpersonal Communi- 
cation^ (48.51); Learning and Interest Centers (3); Life Space Interviewing (14); 
Mina^-ement of Overt Pupil Behavior (14); Mastery-Learning Teaching Skills Development 
('>4 49,63); Materials and Library Usage (2,36); Materials and Methods for Environ- 
muutal Education (24); Media Selection and Utilization (36,46,50,62); Microteachlng 
TechniMues (44,60); Missing Metaphors in Educational Experience (51); Modeling 
Techniques (bO) ; Motivation (61); Multicultural Theory and Methods (8); New 
Apnroaches to Curriculum Planning (51); Non-Achievement Oriented Philosophy of 
Education (51); Open Classrooms (1,27,34); "Open" Education (1,27,34); Perception 
and Reading (11); Perceptual-Motor Testing and Training (23); Perceptual Skills 
Development (39); Photography (35); Planning Cor Educational Change (42,54); 
PLATO Computer System Materials (38); Preschool and Primary Educable Mentally 
Retarded Children (56); Printmaking (35.40); Programs Across the Arts (22,35,40); 
Project REL.\TE (20,47); Pupil Affective Development (14,48,51); Pupil Cognitive 
.ind Language Development (39); Reading Diagnosis and Remediation (28); R"^)^^;^":; 
Mi.'.cue Research (7); Remedial and Developmental Secondary School Reading (12, ..8, 
55,58); "RiKht to Read" Efforts (55); Science -A Process Approach (21); Scie n ce 
Curricilum T mprovement Study (21); Secondary Math Methods (4,38); Secondary 
Reading Programs (12,28,55,58); Secondary Science Methods (21,24,25,49,65); 
Secretarial Studies Teaching Techniques (16); Selecting Films for Secondary 
hanguane Art;^ (17,26); Self-Concept Analysis (40); Sequencing Instruction (49); 
SkiU learning v: • Content Learning (65); Small Group Instruction (40); Staft 
Development for Team Teaching (48,51); Student Interpersonal Communication (.4, 
48,51); Student Teacher Supervision Skill- (2,19); Student Teaching Supervision (2, 
19)- Support Techniques as Alternatives to Corporal Punishment (14); Teacher 
r.-.mpet-nce in Re.iHirv.., and Language Arts (20,47); Teacher Effectiveness Training 

Teaching ComposiUon in Grades '-12 (26); Teaching Cultures Through Foreigr. 
L:ingua.;es C33) ; Teaching for Mastery (24,49,63); Teaching Literature to Adolescents 
(26); Teaching of Reading Comprehen:<i on (5,60); Team Approaches to Systematic Pro- 
cedures for Assessment (62); Traifung for Mildly and Severely Handicapped Students 
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(32); Use of Community Resources (9); Use of Games, Films and Exercises (3,14, 
57,63); Use of Self as Content Procedures (48,51); Using the Newspaper in the 
Classroom (17,26); Values-Clarification Approaches and Techniques (3,48,51); 
Visual Perception Through Art (40); Word Attack Skills (60); Writing Behavioral/ 
Performance Objectives (17,24,26,49); and Writing Phase-Elective Course Descriptions 
(17,26). 



1. 


NORMAN ALLAWAY 


23. 


MAXINE M. HUFpmN 


45. 


R. BRUCE McQUIGG 


2. 


NANCY C. ANDREWS 


24. 


DONALD HUMPHREYS 


46. 


MICIiAEL MOLENDA 


3. 


BEVERLY ARMENTO 


25. 


WILLIAM INSKEEP 


47. 


ANABEL NEWMAN 


4. 


GREG BAUR 


26. 


EDWARD JENKINSON 


48. 


BERNARD NISENHOLZ 


5. 


ASHLEY BISHOP 


27. 


DAVID L. JOLLIFF 


49. 


JAMES OKEY 


6. 


TOBY BONWIT 


28. 


E. MARCIA KIMMEL 


50. 


AMOS C. PATTERSON 


7. 


CAROLYN BURKE 


29. 


NEDRA KINERK 


51. 


J. VINCENT PETERSON 


8. 


RICHMOND E. CALVIN 


30. 


J. RANDOLPH KIRBY 


52. 


GENE D. PHILLIPS 


9. 


JAMES CLARK 


31. 


ROBERT KLOTMAN 


53. 


JUDITH REDWINE 


10. 


ROGER J. DeSANTI 


32. 


DENNIS KNAPCZYK 


54. 


C. FREDERICK RISINGER 


11. 


ROBERT DOAN 


33. 


ROBERT LAFAYETTE 


55. 


BRIAN SHIRLEY 


12, 


RICHARD EARLE 


34. 


HELEN C. LEE 


56. 


SUSAN SHUSTER 


13. 


PATRICIA EGGLESTON 


35. 


STANLEY L. LEE 


57. 


MERRILL C. SITKO 


14. 


MERYL ENGIANDER 


36. 


LOIS LEHMAN 


58. 


CYRUS SMITH, JR. 


15. 


LAVELLE FORTE NBERRY 


37. 


JACK LeROY 


59. 


VERNON U. SMITH 


16. 


HELEN GIBBONS 


38. 


FRANK K. LESTER 


60. 


DARRYL STRICKLER 


17. 


LINDA GREGORY 


39. 


HELEN LEt^riS 


61. 


GERALD SZYMANSKI 


18. 


MARGARET MAY GRIFFIN 


40. 


JESSIE LOVANO-KERR 


62. 


FLOYD URBACH 


19. 


CHARLES HAMPEL 


41. 


LOWELL MADDEN 


63. 


RON VAN SICKLE 


20. 


JEROME HARSTE 


42. 


JAMES MAHAN 


64. 


L. JAMES WALTER 


21. 


BUD HARTY 


43. 


MICHAEL McKIBBIN 


65. 


LEW E. WISE 


22. 


GUY IflJBBARD 


44. 


LYNN McMillan 


66. 


JAMES A. YUTZY 




One often gets the almost 
eerie impression of huge 
clouds of educational reform 
drifting back and forth from 
coast to coast and only 
occaeiona I ly touching down 
to blanket an actual educa-- 
tional institution. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 



AJult B.Ij i c Education (10); Americin IndLin Educ-ition ( ) ; 
Art Proyrams for the Aged (6); Design of Adult Iducvjtlon Programs 

De«5l'jn'. for Task-Or i en ted Small Groups (8,9); Dia«jnostU 
F rcci^dures in Adu I t/Con 1 1 nu I ng Education (3,9); history of Educ.i- 
tlon (5); PLATO Computer System Materlalb (5); Problem Solving 
Groups (6,9); Reading Skills Development (I); SGcrt>tariai Studios 
Teaching Techniques (2); Staff Development Education (8,9); Tochni- 
Tues of Parental Counseling (II); Women In Academic Life (4,6); and 
Women in the Visual Arts (4,6). 

FICHARr KARLE 4. HELEN C. LEE 8. LEON MORENZIE 

li. i!K:.K:: r.IBBONS S. frank K. LESTER 9. JOHN MaKINLEY 

o. v\ riAi.DOLFH KIRBY 6. JESSIE LOVANO-KERR 10. ANABEL NEmtAN 

7. JAMES MAHAN 11. MERRILL C. SITKO 



A LTERNATIVE EDUCATION 



Culture-Centered Curriculum (4); Existential Relationship 
between Student and Teacher (4); Field Placement Variables (5,7); 
Integrative Approach to Teaching (7); Minicourse Development and 
Utilisation (2,6); Missing Metaphors in Educational Experiences (4); 
Non-Achievement Oriented Philosophy of Education (4); The Development 
and Operation of Optional Alternative Public Schools (5); Use of 
Community Resources (I); and Use of Paraprof ess I ona i 5 In the School ( 

1. JAMES CLARK 3. JAMES MAHAN 6. VERNON H. SMITH 

::. lyn:j m^millan 4. gene d. Phillips e. darryl stricklbr 

?. JAMES A. YUTZY 



ART EDUCATION 



Art Education Curricula and Programs (1,2,3); Art for Children 
with Learning Disabilities (3); Art for the Aged (5); Art for tho 
N'cntally Retarded (3); Art Hiutory (1,2,3); Art Instruction (1,2,5); 
Art Program Materials Development (I, 2, 3'; Cameraless Films and Slide 
(3); Cnild Development in Art (3); Creativity and Art (3); Drawing 
(1,2,5); Hand-Built Ceramics (2,5); Painting (1,2,5); Photography (2) 
Printmakinq (2,5); Progrdms Acrosi. the Arts (I); Tie-Dye (2,3); Visua 
.'•erc'-, tion an-l the Arts (5); and W(;men in the Visual Arts (5). 

GUY HUBBARD 
2. STANLEY H. LEE 
^. JESSIE LOVANO'KERR 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



Boginning Recjdin^j Instruction (I); Classroom Mjndgt>mt.^n t 
and Arrangement (4); Currlcular Ideas for Nursery Schools (4); 
Open Lducation (4); Organization of Day Care Centers (4); Per- 
ception and Reading (5); Pre-School and Primary Educable Mu^ntally 
^^oturJt^c1 Children (6); Pre-3chool Workshops <5); Reading Miscue 
Ruboarch (2); Role of the teacher (4); and Staffing Patterns (4). 

2. .VAUCY C. AtJDixEWS 3. ROBERT DOAN 5. R. BRUCE MoQUlGC 

2. CAROL Y:: burke 4. PATRICIA EGGLESTON 0. SUSAN SUUSTER 



EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 



Affective Education (2»4); Application of Computer Technology 
(""^,6,9); Behavior Management and Motivational Techniques (7); 
Behavior Modification (I); Behavior Modification and Problem Solving 
(7); Cognition (3); Communication Skills for Coping with Emotional 
Dilemmas (2); Computer Assisted Instruction <5>6); Computer Pro- 
gramming (9); Data Collection and Processing Techniques (0); 
Discipline Techniques (8); Educational Measurement (1,9); Learning 
Theories (1,8); Life Space Interviewing (2); Management of Overt 
Pupil Behavior (2); Motivation (8); Personality Theory (8); PLATO 
Computer System Materials (5); Research Design (1); Slatistical 
Analysis (1,9); Student Affective Development (2); Supervisory 
Techniques and Procedures (3); Support Techniques as Alternatives 
to Corporal Punishment (2); Transactional Analysis (8); anu Uses of 
th ? Computu-r in Education (5>6>9). 



1. LIAN-HWANG CHIU 

2. MERYL EN G LANDER 

3. .:UARLES H AMP EL 



4. DAVID L. JOLLIER 
B. FRANK K. LESTER 
6. AMOS C. PATTERSON 



?. MERRILL C. SITKO 

8. GERALD SZYMANSKI 

9. AN-YAN T. WANG 



ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 



Awarenesi> Training (7); Development of Word -Recogn i t i on Skills 
(I); Diagnostic and Corrective Reading (4); Diagnostic Techniques 
for Spelling (I); Elementary School Reading and Language Arts (8); 
Elementary School Curriculum (3); Evaluation of Teacher Effective- 
ness (9); Individualized Instruction (6); Instructional Design (9); 
|niPraction Analysis (5); Perception and Reading (2); Perceptual- 
Motor Testing and Training (4); Rote Playing (7); Self-Concept 
Analysis (6); Skill Learning vs. Content Learning (10); Small Group 
Instruction (6); and Social Inquiry to Develop Personal Dimensions (7) 



ASHLEY Brcno? 4. 
ROBERT DOAN 5. 
LAVKLLE FOFTENBERRY 6. 



MAKINE M. HVFFMj 
JACK LeROY 
LOWELL MADDEN 



[N 7. MICHAEL MttUhBili 

8. ANA BEL NEWMAN 

.9. JUDITH REDWINE 

20. LEW E. WISE 



ENGLISH EDUCATION 



Approache^i io Oral and Written Communication {?,5); Com- 
position for Grades 5-12 (2,3); Designing Mass Media Courses 
(2,3); Design, Layout and Editorial Service for Newsletters, 
Catalogues, Brochures, Etc. (I); Editorial Service for Speeches, 
Helpers, Proposals, Journal Articles, ^nd Books (1); Getting Reauy 
to Cope with PPBS (2,3); Improvement of School English Instruction 
and Curriculum (6); Improving Teacher-Made Texts (2,5); School 
Librarlos Operations (5); Selecting Films for Secondary Languagi- 
Arts (2.3); Teaching Literature fn Grades 5-12 (2,3); Theatre Arts 
(4); Using the Newspaper in the Classroom (2,5); Writing atid Using 

Behv^vioral Objectives (2,3); and Writing Phase-Elective Course Descrlp- 
t1. (2,3). 

1. TOBY BONWIT 3. EDWARD JENKINSO.i 6, LOIS LEHMAN 

2. LINDA GREGORY 4, HELEN C. L£E 6. VEENON H, SMITH 



FOREIGN LANGUAGE EDUCATION 



Conducting Inservice Workshop on All Phases (I); Constructing 
Mini-Courses (I); Individualizing Foreign Language Instruction (i); and 
Teaching Cultures Through Foreign Languages (I). 

I. ROBERT LAFAYETTE 



INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGY EDUCATION 



Application of Computer Technology <2,4); Cable TV in Education 
(5); Computer Assisted Instruction (2,4); Computer Programming (7); 
Data Collection and Processing Techniques (7); Document Analysis (7); 
Evaluation of Commorclally Produced Instructional Materials (1,3,4,6); 
Evaluation of Instructional Media (1,5,4,6); Facility Design with 
Modia Perspective (4); Humanizing Curriculum Development via Media 
Sy-Dt'jms Appro, jch (4); Information Management Systems (7); Instruction- 
al D-.vo I opment Procedures (3,4,6); Instructional Systems (3,4,6); 
Media Selection and Utilization (1,3,4,6); PLATO Computer System 
•''iterials (2); Television In Education (3); and Uses of Computer In 
- Jucat ion (2,4). 

1. LOIS LEHMAN S, MICHAEL MOLENDA 5. MERRILL C, SITKO 

']. FFAiVK K. LESTER 4. AMOS C. PATTERSON 6. FLOYD URBACH 

7, AN-YAN T. WANG 



MATHEMATICS EDUCATION 



Llementar/ and 5>»condary School Mathematics (1,2); Human Con- 
cept formation (2); Individualizing Instruction in Mathematics (3); 
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HlATj '.omputer System Materials (2); and Problem Solving (2). 



1, aHEG BAUR 

2. FRANK A'. LESTER 
.• . Li7/.V McfMILLAN 



MUSIC EDUCATION 



Assessment/Evaluation Approaches and Techniques (I); Contemporary 
r->^iji.s (I); Individualized Instruction (I); and Use of Behavioral 
Ob t t vc i ( 1 ) . 

J. ROBERT KLOTMAN 



READING EDUCATION 



Cognitive and Language Development (4,12); Content Area Reading 
for the Secondary School (6,10,15,16); Development of Word-Recognition 
Skills (I); Diagnosis and Remediation Programs (9,10); Diagnostic and 
Corrective Reading (9,10); Diagnostic Techniques for Spelling (I); 
Elementary School Reading and Language Arts (1,8,11,14); Historical 
Aspects of Reading (2); Implementation of Reading Programs (7); Indivi- 
dualized Instruction (13); Middle School Reading (16); Perception and 
Reading (4,5,12,16); Percept i on /Cogn i 1 1 on Variables (4,5,12); Perceptual- 
Motor Testing and Training (9); Perceptual Skills In Reading (4,5,12); 
Roading Development In Subject Matter Areas (6,10,15,16); Reading Miscue 
Research (3); Remedial find Developmental Secondary School Reading (6,10, 
15); "Right to Rend" Efforts (15); Secondary Reading Programs (6,10, 
1^); Self-Concept Analysis (13); Small Group Instruction (13); System- 
atic Assessment of Reaaing Comprehension (17); Teacher Competence in 
Reading and Language Arts (8,14); Teaching of Reading Comprehension (17); 
.ind Word Attack Skills (17). 



1. ASHLEY BISHOP 

2. TERRY BULLOCK 

3. CAROLYiV BURKE 

4. ROGF.R .7. DeSANTI 
C, ROBERT DO All 



6. RICHARD EARLE 

7. MARGARET MAY GRIFFIN 

8. JEROME HARSTE 

9. MAXINE M. HUFFMAN 

10. E, MARC I A KIMMEL 

11, NEDRA KINERK 



12. HELEN LEWIS 

7 3, LOWELL MADDEN 

14, AN A BEL NEWMAN 

15, BRIAN SHIRLEY 

16, CYRUS SMITH, JR» 

17, DARRYL STRICKLER 



SCIENCE EDUCATION 



Elomontriry and Secondary School Science (1,2,3,4,5); E 1 ementary 
Sc loner- Study (t); Individualizing Instruction (?,4); Mastery Teaching 
(2,4); Materials and Methods for Envirc mental Education (2); Question 
Asi<irg Okill Dev^H opf.en t (1,2,4); Science -A Process Approach (I); 
Sciof^co Curriculum Improvement Study (I); Sequencing Instruction (2,4); 
and Skill Learning vs. Content Learning (5). 
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i. BUD HARTX 3. WILLIAM INSKEEP 



S. LKy E. \^ISE 



SECONDARY CDUCATiON 



Doil ;fMng Curriculum Progrums (2); fvaluatiny Todcher CtfoctivG- 
ness (2); SkIM Learning vs. Content Learning (5); and Teacher Effect- 
iveness ( - ) . 

1. R. BKVCE McyQUICC 

2. L. ^TAMES WALTER 
6, LEW £•. WISE 



SOCIAL STUDIES EDUCATION 



Curriculum Goal Analysis (6); Curriculum Materials Analysis (6); 
Domonstrat I on of Social Studies Materials (5>; D i a I ogue-Sern i nar Ses- 
sions for Elementury Children (1,4,6); Empirical Inquiry Instruction 
(6); Gaming (1,4,6); History of Education (2); Learning and tnterer.t 
Centers (1,4,6); Op..n Classrooms (5); Pianning for Educational Change 
(5); Rolo Playing (!,4,6); Teaching for Mastery (6); Team Teaching 
(1,4,6); and Values-Clarification Approaches and Techniques (1,4,6). 

2. BEVERLY ARMENTO Z. HELEN C. LEE 5. C, FREDERICK RISINGEB 

2, J, RANDOLPH KIRBX 4, MICHAEL MaKIBBIfi C, RON VAN SICKLE 



SPECIAL EDUCATION 



Application of Computer Technology (6); Art for Children with 
Laarni'.e Disabilities (4); Art for the Mentally Retarded (4); Behavior 
Manaq'^fr.ent an'j Motivational Techniques (6); Behavior Modification (5); 
Behcjvi-.r Mod i f t cat i on and Problem Solving Techniques (6); Classroom 
A-.iesoment and Prescription Techniques (6); Evaluation of Programs (3); 
?:v.jlu.iticu. Techniaues (6); Games and Simulation Techniques (6); Informal 
A-...os-.mer.i (5); informal Classroom^. (I); Interaction Strategies for 
Teachers with Parfpfb (Families) of Handicapped Children (5,6); Language 
and C.vinitlve Development (6); Observation of Te.icher-Pup i I Interaction 
(6); H '-rcept ion/Cogn i t ion Variables (2); Prosrhoo! and Primary Educable 
Mcn-foliy Rot.-jrded Chi.drer^ (5); Research in th- Mildly and Severely 
Hundi opp.-d (?); and Techniques of Parerta! Counseling (5,6). 

i. NOhMAN ALLAWAY 3. DENNIS KNAPCZYK 5. SUSAN SUVSTER 

v.. I'OitKH J, DcSANTI 4. JESSIE LOVANO-KERR 6. MEBRILL C. SITKO 



TEACHER EDUCATION 
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Claaiiroofn Ob -•.-rvu 1 i on.j I ;;y st-.-m^i (7,8); Cltissroom Questioning 
Skills Dovelopmenr ( 7 » : Cc rr.oot oncy-Based Skills (14,19); Conflict 
Resolution (18); C>k-p> r.i i i v ■ rro'.;rjfP.p with Public Schools (II); 
Cu rr I cu I 'jT. D.v l..:r' • ; .: . D<.'si,jn, Implementation and 

Integration of Coui. I ,-r T.,;.Kh?f Lducatlon Programs (20); 

Development and Opurati >ri ..f Optionjl Alternative Publlr Schools 
(23); Dove I opmon t of T^.i^-^;- r (ducation Centers (25); Evaluation 
Methods and Procodur^j.^ ( 7 ;^lO ; Existential Relationship between 
Student ard Ttjcr.or CI); ;" i i.j Placoment Variables (i3»28); Group 
Process (18); Hl.tc-rv .;t tou>.>i:ion (9); Humanistic Approaches (IB); 
Individualized 1 ri:. r r j:; t i - r (I.); Individualizing Instruction (8»I9); 
Instructional D-jve I or*^' •■ t .,r.;;! '.*.,:aia (16); Interaction Analysis (10); 
Interpersonal Co'^nun 1 v J I on , (Ir); Learning and Interest Centers 
(I); Mastery Teachi-o ;.k;il . ( r, » I 9 ) ; M I c roteach i ng Techniques (24); 
MlnlcourGo De vo I n.-r r .-na u f i t i rat I on (14,24); Missing Metaphors 
In educational E x ._■ r i - n.- .. ( .: I i ; v'odoling Techniques (24); Non- 
Achievement Orient. -"c i niic .pr-.y of Lducatlon (21); Procedures for 
Use of Self a.. Co-'.t.rir f-TOv^ram Development for Mastery Learning 

(8); Prograrr, Piur r. :-r..i ue .ign (22); Project RELATE (6,17); Pro- 
posal Deveiopmont .;^r;d ..ritir-.: tor External Funds (7); Research and 
Experimental Projects f ;■ ) ; ;-.jcrotar i a I Studies Teaching Techniques 

(4) ; Self-Concept (i:); ; uopc i ng Instruction (19); Skill Learning 
vs. Content Lear'-inQ (."7); Sr-^^ i I ^roup Instruction (12); Staff 
Development for T.j'ifi T ;, i r j (IP); Student Teaching Supervision 

(5) ; Teacher Center 0. v I opr.. p t (11,24,25); Teacher Competence In 
Reading and Lanqu.:i.;< Art., (.{>,\1); Teacher Education In a University 
Setting (21); Te^chor i f r .. c t i vt-noss Training (15,25); Values- 
Clarification ApprojcN. jnj T vchn I ques (18); and Writing Technical 
Reports (7). 
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BEVERLY ar:::-::j: 




'W.!'K LeROY 


29. 


JAMES OKEY 
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EE LEU LEWIS 


20. 


J. VINCENT PETERSON 
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LAVELLE Fci.j e::.-:.:-. 




..E^KIL MADDEN 
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GENE D. PHILLIPS 
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,JAMED MA a AN 
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SUSAN SHUSTER 
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CHARLES HAi'lPL': 
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r.y^^E MoMILLAN 


23. 


VERNON H. SMITH 


6. 


JEROME HARfiTE 




E, BRVCE McQUIGG 


24. 


DARRYL STRICKLER 


7. 


BUD MARTY 




:'irnAEL MOLBNDA 


26. 


L. JAMES WALTER 


5. 


DONALD d^rlVHhEi:: 
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a:: A BEL NEWMAN 


26. 


AN-YAN T. WANG 
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J • RAliUOLi'^ It KUibi 
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V EENA ED NISF-NHOLZ 
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LEW E. WISE 










28. 


JAMES A. YUTZY 
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Fox> more than a hundred 
years muoh complaint 
has been made of the 
unmethodical way in 
which schools are con- 
ducted^ but it ie only 
within the last thirty 
that anif serious at- 
tempt has been made to 
find a remedy for this 
state of things. And 
with what result? 
Schools remain exactly 
as they were. 

JOHN AMOS COMENIUS 
The Great Didactic. 1632 
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HEUAVIOR ANALYSIS 



Awaront. ss Tr. lining (10>; Bt'havi<>r Man.i.uoment and Motivational Techniques 
Behavior Modification (l, i,«>,ll); Hchavior Modi ficiition and Problem 
Solving (6,11); Classroom C^bSffX'at tonal Sy>;ttti.s (4,8); Cl assroom Toaohcr 
Behavior (8); Educational Measurt'metiL (1), Information Management Sy>;tems (14); 
Interaction Analysis (4,8); Interpersonal Skills for Coping with Emotional 
Dilt-'tnmas (3); I.ilV Spaco lnterviewini» (3); Management of Overt Pupil Behavior 
(3); Mildly and Sevt n*ly Handicapped Students (7); Perception/Coj»nition 
Virlablfs (2); Percepttial-Motor Testing and Training (5); Personality Theory 
(i:); Sell-Concept Analysis (9); Social Inquiry to Develop Personal Dimensions 
(10); Support Techniqut-s as Alternatives to Corporal Punishment (3); and Value 
Claiificitivm (13). 



1. LlAN-iWANG CHIU 

2. R0(;!:R J. neSANTl 

3. ^u:kyl kn'clander 

♦ . lilJl) HARTY 

■S. M\XINE M. HUFFMAN 



6. DAVID t. JOLUPF 

7. DFNNIS KNAPCZVK 
3. JACK I.eROY 

9. LOWELL MADDEN 
10. MICHAEL McKIBBIN 



11. MERRILL C. SITKO 

12. GERALD SZYMANSKI 
n. RON VAN SICKLE 
14. AN-YAN T. WANG 



CO>tMUNICATION SKILLS 



Communication Skills (5); Design, Layout and Editorial Service for News- 
letters, Catalogues, Brochures, Etc. (1); Developing Responsible Points of 
Vi<-'w throu!.',h Writing (2,4); Editorial Services for Speeches, Papers, proposals. 
Journal Articles, and Books (1); Getting Ready to Cope with PPBS in 1976 (2,4); 
Media SfU'Oti (Ml and Utilisation (6); Projecting Images-An Approach to Oral and 
Writt»'n CoTramnucation (2,4); Project RETJ^TE (3,7); and The Mass Media, the Student, 
and the Tntfh (2,4) . 

1. TOnY P.ONVTT 3. JEROME HARSTE 5. DAVID L. JOLLIFF 

2. I.IXDA GRr.CORY 4. EDWARD JENKINSON 6. LOIS LEHMAN 

7. ANABEL NEWMAN 



CULTURAL PLURALISM 



American Indian Education (11); Art Programs for the Culturally Different 
(7); Awan ntfts Training (8): ;^lack Culture of the South (10); Computer 
Assisted Instruction (14); Crrss Cultural Variables (3); Culture-Centered 
Ctirri-^'ilun (13); Development and Operation of Optional Alternative Public 
Sciio:->l-; (16); Elementary School Reading and Language Arts (13); Field Placement 
Variable.; (11,18); Information "finagoTnent Systems (17); Instructional Media 
(12): Intoj'.rative Approaches for Teaching (18); Language and Cognitive 
Develup::>« :>t of C»ilttirally Disadvantnj;ed (13); Methods and Materials for 
Environ: vntal Education (4); Teacher Corps Operations (9); Teaching Cultures 
Through Foreign Languages (5); Theory and Practice (1); Use of Community 
Kt:-;our',-f^'. (2); atid Woncv in Academic Life (6). 
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1. RICHMOND K. CALVIN 

2. JAMES (*1ARK 
'^, Bl'D HARTV 

4. iK^NAI.n IIOlPHKrYS 

5. ROBi-RT lAFAYKTTK 

6. HKLKN C. L K 



7. JESSIE LOVANO-KKRR 

8. MiCilXET. McKlBBlM 

9. LYNN McMlLUN 

10. R. HRUCF. McQUUIG 

11. .TA>n:;> mahan 



13. ANABEL NEWMAN 

14. AMOS C. PATTERSON 

15. CENE D. Pilll.IJPS 

16. VERNON H. SMITH 

17. AN-YAN T. WANC 

18. JAMES A. YUTZY 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



Art Education Curricula and Proj^rams (6,11); Computer Assisted Instruction 
(10,U»>: C»>ntt'nt Area Reading for Secondary Schools (1,19); Culture-Centered 
Cur;M,uluia (17); Curriculum Devolopwent Methods (3,15,20); Curriculum Goal 
An»ly.;is Curriculum Materials Analysis (21); Day Care Centers (2); 

!>ci:5on iCrati on ot Social Studies; Materials (18); Designing Balanced Phase- 
EU^ctive Program (8); Design of Adult Education Programs (6,11); Developing 
Pri))^ram- in tho English Language for Grades 5-12 (8); Elementary School Curri- 
cuhna (0; Klcinentarv Science Study (5); Improvement of School English Curriculum 
(.'0); In;itructi('nal Levelopment (9,14,16); Materials and Methods for Environmental 
Education (7): Media Selection and Utilization (9,14,16); Micidle School and 
Secontiary Reading Programs (1); New Approaches to Curriculum Planning (17); 
Nursery Schools (2); PLATO Computer System Materials (10); Program Development 
f»r Mastery Learning (7,15); Programs Across the Arts (6,11); Remedial and 
Developmental Secondary School Reading (19); g clejt^^gfi -^ process ft ppyoach (5); 
Sc i ence (Jtirriculum Improvement St ^^d^r (5); Sequencing Instruction (15); Skill 
Learning vs. Content Learning (22) ; and Supervision Curriculum Development (4). 



1. RICHARD EARLE 

?. PATRICIA EGCLESTON 

^^. LWELLE FORTE NBERRY 

4. i:ib\RLns IL\MPEL 

5. r.l'T »U\KTY 
C'T HUni'ARD 

7. DDNALD JIUMPItREYS 



8. EDWARD JENKINSON 

9. LOIS LEflMAN 

10. FRANK K. LESTER 

11. JESSIE LOVANO-KERR 

12. LEON McKENZlE 

13. JOHN McKlNLEY 

14. MICHAEL MOLENDA 



15. JAMES OKEY 

16. AMOS C. PATTERSON 

17. GENE D. PHILLIPS 

18. C. FREDERICK RISINCER 

19. CYRUS SMITH, JR. 

20. VERNON H. SMITH 

21. RON VAN SICKLE 

22. LEW E. WISE 



HimNISTir APPROACHES 



Affective Education (4); Awareness Training (6); Conflict Resolution (8); 
Desifin*; for Task-Oriented Small Grotjps (5,7); Development and Operation of 
Optional Alternative Public Education (12); Existential Relationship between 
Student and Teacher (10); Games and Simulation Techniques (1,6,13); Group 
Proce- E(iucation (8) ; Humanizing Curriculum Development via Media Systems 
Approach (9); Human Relations Training; (8); Inf.^rmal Classrooms (1); Interpersonal 
Communications (8); "Open" Education (1); Participation Training (5,7); Problem 
Soivinr t;roup5; (5,7); Role Playing (1,6,13); Social Inquiry to Developing 
Pers«-.n.il Dimension-i (6); Staff Dcv^elopment for Team Teaching (8); Use of Self 
a-^; i:->otont Procedures (8);.t.i'.! V.iltTPs-Clari fication Approaches and Techniquer. 
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1. NORMAN ALLAWAY 

2. BEVERLY ARMENTO 

3. PATRICIA EGOLESTON 

4. DAVID L. JOLLIFF 



6. MICHAEL McKIBBIN 

7. JOHN MCKINLEY 



5. LEON Mckenzie 



10. GENE D. PHILLIPS 

11. MERRILL C. SITKO 



8. BERNARD NlSENllOLZ 

9. AMOS C. PATTERSON 



12. VERNON H. SMITH 

13. RON VAN SICKLE 
lA. JAMES A. YUTZY 



LANGUAGE ARTS 



Developing Reading Comprehension Skills (1,10); Developing Word -Re cognition 
Skill;' (I); Diagnostic and Corrective Reading (7); Diagnostic Tcchniquos for 
Spelling (1); Elementary School Reading and Language Arts (6,8); Perception 
and Reading (3); Project RELATE (6,8); Reading In the Sub ject-Matter Areas 
(4,9); Reading Miscues (2); Selecting Films for Secondary Language Arts (5); 
Systematic Asses«?inent of Reading Comprehension (10); Teacher Competence in 
Reading and Languag*. Arts (6,8); Teaching of Reading Comprehension (1,10); and 
Word Attack Skills (10). 

1. ASHLEY BISHOP 4. RICHARD EARLE 7. MAXINE M. HUFFMAN 

2. G\ROLYN BURKE 5. LINDA GREGORY 8. ANABEL NEWMAN 

3. ROBERT DOAN 6. JEROME IIARSTE 9. CYRUS SMITH, JR. 



Application of Computer Technology (4.5,6); Cable TV in Education "(3); 
Computt'i- Assisted Instruction (4,5); Computer Programming (8); Designing Mass 
Media Courses (1); Evaluation of Commercially ProduCtid Instructional Materials 
(3,^,7); Evaluation of Instructional Media (3,5,7); Facility Design with Media 
Perspective (>); Humanizing Curriculum Development via Media Systems Approach 
(5); Improving Teacher-Made Texts (1); Instructional Development (3,5,7); Media 
Selection and Utilization (3,5,7); PLATO Computer System Materials (4); Tele- 
vision in Education (3); and Uses of Computer., in Education (4,5,6). 

1. LINDA GREGORY 4. FRANK K. LESTER 7. FLOYD URBACH 

2. LOIS LEffMAN 5. AMOS C. PATTERSON 8. AN-YAN T. WANG 

3. mCHAEL MOLENDA 6. MERRILL C. SITKO 



Art Education Curricula and Programs (1,4,5); Art for Children with Learn- 
ing Disabilities (5); Art for the Aged (5); Art for the Mentally Retarded (5); 
Art History (1,4,5); Art Instruction (1,4,5); Art Program Materials Develop.Tient 
(1,4,5); Cameraless Films and Slides (5); Ceramics (4,5); Child Development in 
Art (5); Contemporary Issues in Music Education (2); Creativity and Art (5); 
Drawing (1,4,5); Hand-Built Ceramics (4,5); Painting (1,4,5); Photography (4); 
Printmaking (4,5); Programs Across the Arts (1,4,5); Theatre Arts (3); Tie-Dye 
(4,3); Visual perception through the Arts (5); ami Women in the Visual Arts (3). 



10. DARRYL STRICKLER 



MEDIA DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 



THE ARTS 
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1. (.;n' Hl'BliARD 3. HELEN C. LEE 5. JESSIE LOVANO-KERR 

?. l^OliKRT KLOTMAN 4. STANLEY H. LEE 



TKAa'.TNG SKILLS 



Affect ivf Education (1,9,19); Application . Computer Technology (35, 
41,49); Art Instruction (15,28); Art Program Matt-t-ials Development (15,28); 
Beginnin«: Reading Instruction (2); British Prirnar;. Education (1); Cable TV in 
iu'ucativ-ni (32); Clastsrootn Assessment and Proscription Techniques (41); Class- 
room i>bs«rvational Systems (14); Classroom Questioning Skills (14,17,34); 
Computer Assisted Instruction (35); Computer Programming (49); Constructing Mini- 
Course ; (i0,44); Contemporary Issues in Music Education (22); Curriculum Goal 
An.ily>i . (A?); Curriculum Materials Analysis (47); Demonstration of Social 
Studio.: :!atertals (38); Diagnostic and Corrective Reading (1ft); Diagnostic 
Techniques for Spelling (5); Discipline Techniques (45); Elementary School 
Ourriculmn (10), Elementary School Reading and Language Arts (21,33); Empirical 
l.Kjuiry Instruction (47); Games and Simulation Techniques (3,41,47); Goal 
St'ttinr, Approaches and Techniques (46); Implementation of Reading Programs 
(13,21); Improvement School English Instruction (43); Improving Teacher-Made 
Texts (12); Individualizing Foreign Language Instruction (23); Individualizing 
Instruction (17,37,46); Instructional Design and Development (25,32,35,37,46); 
Interaction Analysis (14,41); Interaction Strategies with Handicapped Children 
(40,41); Learning and Interest Centers (3); Mastery Learning Approaches and 
Materials (17,34); Mathematics Teaching Skills (4,26); Media Selection and 
I'txliz^cion (25,32,35,37,46); Microteaching Techniques (44); Missing Metaphors 
in Educational Experiences (36); Modeling Techniques (44); Non -Achievement 
Oriented Philosophy oC Education (36); Open Classrooms (1,24); Perception and 
Readin.', (7); Perceptual-Motor Testing and Training (16); Perceptual Skills Develop- 
ment (27); PLATO Computer System Materials (26); Pupil Cognitive and Language 
IK'velopnient (27); Reading Diagnosis and Remediation Skills Development (20); 
Reauin-, Miscufs (6); Remedial and Developmental Secondary School Reading (8,42); 
"Right tn Read" Kf forts (39); Role Plf»>ing (3,47); Science Teaching Skills (14. 
17,18,34.50); Secretarial Studies Teaching Techniques (11); Self-Concept Analysis 
r?n); Sffduncing Instruction (34); Skill Learning vs. Content Learning (50); 
Small Croup Instruction (29); Student Affective Development (9); Teacher Effective- 
ness Traininj- (31,37^; Teaching for Mastery (17,34,47); Team Approaches for 
Sysf 'Tnatic Evaluation (48); Television in Education (32); Use of Games, Films 
and i::-. rci :er> (3,9,47); Using the Newspaper in the Classroom (12); Values- 
Clarification Approaches and Techniques (3,47); and Writing Behavioral/Performance 
Objectives (12,17,34). 
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DONALD HU>:PHREYS 
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JA>ES OKEY 
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NAN'CY C. ANDRITWS 
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WILLIAM INf>KEEP 
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km% C. PATTERSON 
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iiKVFRLY AK>D::rro 
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DAVID JOLLIFF 


36. 


GENE D. PHILLIPS 
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GKi-G BiMIR 


20. 


E. MARCIA KIMMEL 
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JUDITH RE'>Wi:Z 
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ASHLEY KISHOP 
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NEDRA KINERK 


38. 


C. FREDERICK RISINGER 


6. 


G\R(>LYN BmfCE 


22. 


ROBERT KLOTMAN 


39. 


BRIAN SHIRLEY 


7. 


ROP.ERT UOAN 
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ROBERT LAFAYETTE 


40. 


SUSAN SHUSTER 


8. 


RICHARD KARLE 
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HEI^IN C. LEE 


41. 


MERRILL C. SITKO 


9. 


•n;KYL EM(;iANDER 


25. 


LOIS LEHMAN 


42. 


CYRUS SMITH, JR. 


10. 


!^\VELLK FORTEN'BERRY 


26. 


FRANK K. LESTER 


43. 


VERNON H. SMITH 


11. 


HIJLEN GIBBONS 


27. 


HELEN LEWIS 


44. 


DARRYL STRICKLER 


12. 


l.IMDA GREGORY 


28. 


.TESSIE LOVANO-KERR 


45. 


GERALD SZYMANSKI 
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13. MARGARET MAY GRIFFIN 

14. BUD HARTY 

15. GUY HUBBARD 

16. MAXINE M. HUFFMAN 



29. LOmiL MADDEN 

30. LYNN MCMILLAN 
il. R. BRUCE McQUIGG 

32. ^aCHAEL MOLENDA 

33. ANABEL NEWMAN 



46. FLOYD URBACH 

47. RON VAN SICKLE 

48. L. JAMES WALTER 

49. AN-YAN T. WANG 

50. LEW E, WISE 
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Center for Innovation In Teaching the Handicapped 



The Center for Innovation in Teaching the Handicapped is a federally funded 
(Bureau of Education for the Handicapped) research and development facility 
which has been in opi-ration since 1969. Its tocus in rocent years has been on 
the development and evaluation of teacher training materials for preservlce and 
inservice use. The Center is particularly concerned with the identification, 
design, development, and dissemination of materials relevant to conteir.porary 
issues and problems in the schools. 



PROGRAM DIRECTOR: 
Melvyn I. Semmel 



CENTER ADDRESS : 

School of Education/Indiana University 
2853 E. 10th Street 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 
812-337-5847 



Multicultural Educational Development ProKraa 

The elementary Multicultural Educational Development Program is a total 
pre-service community based teacher training program which is designed to: 
(1) Sensitize teachers to ethnicity. Special attention is given to the cultural 
mores of poor blacks, whites, Mexican Americans (Chicanes), Puerto Ricans and 
native Americans, and (2) Prepare elementary teachers to provide a relevant 
educational program for poor children from both urban and rural communities. 
Students in this program have a community based component included in the multi- 
cultural professional courses. They have an opportunity to become involved with 
multicultural groups in home, community and school settings, in both urban and 
rural geographic regions. The entire junior year, a summer Experiment in Multi- 
cultural Living, and one semester of the senior year are devoted exclusively to 
the Multicultural Program. Upon completion of the program students will have 
met all requirements for the certification as elementary teachers. 

PROGRAM DIRECTOR: CENTER ADDRESS: 

Martha E. Dawson Education 210 

Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 
812-337-1066 



English Curriculum Study Center 

The English Curriculum Study Center at Indiana University is primarily con- 
cerned with the development of instructional materials for junior and senior high 
school teachers of English, speech and journalism. During the last ten years, 
the Center's staff has developed fifteen volumes of materials and has conducted 
more than two hundred in-service programs. 

PROGRAM DI RECTOR : CENTER ADDRESS : 

Edward B. Jenkinson 1125 Atwater Avenue 

Bloomington, Indiana 47401 

812-337-3311 



ERIC 
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The International Consortium for Options In Public Education 

The International Consortium for Options In Public Education is an open, 
ad hoc, nonprofit organization of students, parents, teachers, administrators, 
schools, liuliuol systems, tt-'iichur education institutions, educati»>nal organisa- 
tions, and all others that are interested in the development of alternative 
schools within public education to provide options for students, parents, and 
teachers in every community. The Consortium acts as a catalyst to focus Interest 
on the need for alternative modes of education, to encourage the development of 
alternative schools, and to stimulate cooperation amonp all segments of the 
public and profession in this development. The need for the Consortium grew 
from a dissatisfaction with the attempts to reform American Education In tho la?t 
two decades and a recognition that, in spite of these reform efforts, many schools 
wt>re ^>tlll not responsive to the needs of their diverse clienteles. Most of 
the change efforts of the sixties were based on Intervention strategies, I.e. 
someone was going to make the schools better for someone else, whether someone 
else wanted the change or not. Alternative public schools provide a new strategy. 

PROGRAM OIRKCTOR: CENTER ADDRESS: 

Daniel J. Burke Educational Alternatives Project 

School of Education 111 

Indiana University 

Bloomlngton, Indiana 47401 

812-337-3469 



Mathematics Education Development Center 

The Mathematics Education Development Center is a joint venture of the 
Department of Mathematics and the Department of Mathematics Education. The 
Center if: currently engaged in (1) developing, testing, implementing and dissemi- 
nating the Mathematics-Methods Program consisting of units which combine the 
mathematics content and teaching methods for prospective elementary school teachers 
in a laboratory format; (2) developing, testing, implementing and disseminating a 
model for school experience for prospective elementary school teachers which 
focuses on child thinking and learning with mathematics; (3) exploring the uses of 
PIATO for problem solving with prospective elementary school teachers. The Center 
is currently initiating the development of a model for effecting change in regular 
classroom instruction as a spin-off from prospective elementary teacher field 
experience, the development of problem solving units for children some of which 
are b^ised on the use of hand calculators, and basic research in problem solving 
by prospective elementary school teachers. The Center is largely supported by 
funds from the National Science Foundation and employs graduate students and 
faculty from the departments of mathematics and mathematics education as well as 
support staff. 

PROCRAM DIRECTOR: CENTER ADDRESS: 

John F. LeBlanc 329 S. Highland 

Bloomington, Indiar.a 47401 

812-337-1164 
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National Center for the Development o£ TralulnR Materials in Teacher Education 



The National Center at Indiana University was established and is supported 
throu.t'.h a i^rant trom the Natitnial Oontt^r for the Iniprovemont of Educational 
Sy^Ue;:^^> i\S» OiCice ol IMucatum. Four major purposts ari' heiuj^ realized 
through the National ilenter: (1) The dovelopn^rnt and production of specific and 
varunl teacher training materials, (2) Evaluation of thest rx:\c^^zr training 
materials in terms of teacher outcomes, pupil outcomes, or bot:^, (J) Training of 
pre-svrvice and in-sexrvice users (and potential users) of these and other train- 
ing materials, and (4) Communication among developers and users about the design^ 
* utilization and evaluation of teacher training materials* Accomplishments in 

those four areas include the actual production of nine sets of teacher training, 
nite rials in varied skills and subject areas; the reporting of evaluation results 
un of these products, with further evaluations miderway; the design and 

present at iun of a conference for public school leaders in in-service education 
in thu Midwest region; the distribution of a publication series, Acquiring Teach 
Lv ^ Cempeteucies ; Reports and Studies , Faculty members from the School of 
IMuCvitton at Indiana Hniversity who are associates of the National Center repre- 
Mut the areas of educational psychology, elementary education, secondary social 
studies and science education, and instructional systems technology. 

PROGRiVM DIRECTOR: CENTER ADDRESS: 

David Cliessman University School 120 

Bloomington, Indiana 47401 

812-337-1013 



The Reading Program Center 

The Reading Center Program at Indiana University at Bloomington is designed 
to prepare students for a variety of professional careers. These careers include: 
reatimu teacher, reading consultant, reading clinician, trainer of teachers of 
rea^lini-',, curriculum developer in reading, administrator and organii^er of reading 
proRrams, and evaluator and researcher in reading. The Reading Center Program 
encourages students to develop, expand, and explore their interests in reading 
while continuing their interests in a particular content area, such as English, 
foreign languages, math, science, and social studies. Classroom instruction is 
enhanced by practical experiences in one of the reading and evaluation centers on 
campus. The student may obtain practical experience as a diagnostician and tutor 
at the Reading Practicum Center, as an evaluator at the Reading Evaluation Center, 
ai a researcher for the Reading; Program, or as an intern in a variety of settings- 
The program is tailored to the needs of each student. 

PROGRAM DIRECTOR: CENTER ADDRESS: 

Carl B. Smith Education 211 

Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 
812-337-7167 
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The Social Studies Coordinator's Office and the Social Studies DeveXopment Center 



The Coordinator for School Social Studies develops cooperative ventures 
designed to strengthen social studies throughout Indiana, This task is carried 
out through free consultative services in the schools, workshop presentations, 
publication of a newsletter, and coordination of university social studies 
personnel with local social studies projects. 

' The Social Studies Development Center was established in 1968 to foster the 

invention, development, and diffusion of innovative products and practices in 

, social studies education in the schools. Currently, six curriculum projects are 

producing materials in Anthropology, Political Science, Non-Western Studies, 
Population Education, World History, and in elementary social studies. Addition- 
ally, a Social Studies Diffusion Center assists schools in the implementation of 
innovative materials and practices, 

PROGRAM DIRECTOR: CENTER ADDRESS: 

Frederick Risinger Memorial West 306 

Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 
812-337-3584 
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